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that the Congress of Soviets would probably take such
action as would make a declaration of war on Germany's
part inevitable. For the success of this policy, however,
it was necessary to have at least some semblance of sup-
port from the Allies. He would not say friendly rela-
tions, for that would be hypocritical on both sides, but
suggested that some working arrangement should be
arrived at. If, however, the Allies were to allow the
Japanese to enter Siberia, the position would be hopeless ;
Kussians of every class would prefer the Germans to the
Japanese.

Lockhart went to confer with Robins and Harold
Williams of The Daily Chronicle. They were completely
agreed as to policy. None of these men was pro-Bolshevik
in the sense of being pro-Communist. But they were
convinced that Japanese intervention in Siberia would
destroy all possibility of an understanding with the
Bolsheviks as against the Germans. Even to attempt
to render the pill more palatable by limiting the number
of troops to be used by Japan, as Francis had suggested
to Sadoul at Vologda, and by a declaration that the
manoeuvre had nothing anti-Russian in its character, was
fantastic and futile. " Limited intervention " was impos-
sible. As Lincoln Steffens was to inform President Wilson
some months later, " You cannot commit rape a little ".
Common sense seemed to indicate that as a measure for
reconstructing an Eastern Front against Germany it was
ludicrous, and all three were certain of the genuineness
of the offer of Lenin and Trotsky to oppose ratification
of the peace treaty if Allied assistance was assured.

Robins hastened to send the Bolshevik offer to Vologda
for transmission to Washington, leaving Lockhart and
Williams to approach London. Lockhart repeated Trotsky's
conversation to Mr. Balfour and added his own appeal :

If ever the Allies have had a chance in Russia since the Revolu-
tion, the Germans have given it to them by the exorbitant peace